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If the Magi venture abroad this Christmastide, 
They will find no Jesus safe in the manger ; 
From land to land the galloping Horsemen ride — 

War and Hunger, Plague and Danger! 


Though peace may dwell for awhile in Bethlehem, 
The children are killed in town and city, 

And the holy Babe in the manger is slain with them, 
For the lords of war can show no pity. 


The Star that the Magi saw was shining clear, 
But now it is hid by the smoke of battle ; 

They see but flashes of bursting shells, and hear 
The sobs of children and moaning of cattle. 


It was given to Bethlehem’s Christ to serve until 
His message of wisdom and truth was spoken, 

But the holy Christ-Child born today must spill 
His blood in the manger, his body broken. 


But the Christmas season arouses the hopes that live 
Despite a war of destruction and terror, 

And in time the merciful spirit of Christ will give 
To sorrowing nations release from error. 


> Charles Gustav Gireltus 
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Tribute to Socinus 


An audience of 125 young people and 
ministers of the North Middlesex Federa- 
tion of Y. P. R. U., meeting in the Com- 
munity Church in Pepperell, Mass., on 
Sunday evening, November 19, heard an 
address by Rev. William H. Gysan, Uni- 
tarian minister to students in Greater 
Boston, celebrating the 400th anniversary 
of the birth of the pioneer Italian Uni- 
tarian leader, Faustus Socinus, who 
brought together the various kinds of anti- 
trinitarians in Poland in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, organized them into 
a church, and gave them a systematic 
presentation of their principles and faith 
which took final form in the Racovian 
Catechism of 1609. Born on December 5, 
1539, Faustus Socinus (Italian Sozzini) as a 
young man fled from his native land to 
Switzerland because of suspicions di- 
rected against his family on account of 
their rationalistic views in religion, and 
later went to Transylvania and Poland to 
help organize the Unitarian movement in 
those countries. 

As qualities worthy of praise Mr. Gysan 
stressed Socinus’ spirit of fairness, calm- 
ness and courtesy in religious debate, a 
rare trait in those days; his interest in edu- 
cation and the publication of books, as 
shown in his work for the University of 
Racow with its 1,000 students and the 
Racow Press which issued over 500 books 
before it was forced by persecution to move 
to other places; his desire for an all-in- 
elusive church harboring differing theo- 
logical opinions; his emphasis on obedience 
to God’s loving will; and his loyalty to 
his cause. In speaking of the Racovian 
Catechism, Mr. Gysan showed how clear 
and thorough religious instruction was 
among the Polish Unitarians and how pre- 
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eminent reason was in interpreting the 
Scriptures. 

Modern Unitarians, he pointed out, are 
surprised at some of the things which the 
Socinians believed, such as that Jesus 
was only a man, yet born of a virgin, and 
later honored with divine offices because of 
his obedience. Many of the Polish Uni- 
tarians were anabaptists and opposed 
arms-bearing, the taking of oaths, and the 
christening of children. American Uni- 
tarianism from the beginning shied away 
from Socinian doctrines, yet was in fun- 
damental agreement with the Socinian 
spirit of tolerance, its ideal of the univer- 
sal church with a simple, reasonable faith, 
and its stress on attitudes and character 
rather than exactness of theological 
opinion. 

Socinus died, poor and heart-broken, in 
1604 at Luclawice, Poland, where he was 
buried. A few years ago American Uni- 
tarians aided in erecting a monument on 
the burial-site to replace the battered 
stone which had previously marked the 
grave. His movement, after flourishing 
until 1638, was crushed in Poland through 
the joint opposition of Catholics and or- 
thodox Protestants, but it remained alive 
in Transylvania, and in Holland and Eng- 
land, and greatly influenced the rise of 
modern religious liberalism through its 
teachings of reason, freedom and tolerance. 


For “Union Now” 


Lewis A. Dexter of Belmont, Mass., 
now an instructor in Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla., is organizing groups in 
the district in the interest of the “Union 
Now” movement, Clarence K. Streit’s 
proposal to unite the leading democracies 
of the world. 

Recently Dr. and Mrs. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen opened their house for a meeting led 
by Mr. Dexter. Mr.and Mrs. Norman W. 
Storer, Pittsburgh Unitarians, now in Win- 
ter Park, cooperated with Mr. Dexter 
in the same way. Through the Men’s 
Club and the Woman’s Alliance interest 
in the cause has been developed in the 
Orlando Unitarian Church, 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WAAB, 1410 
kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 1.30 p. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. Wm. A. Vrooman, 
11.80 a. m., Station WKBO. 

Laconia, N. H., Rev. Benjamin H. 


Clark, Thursday, 7.30 a. m., Station 
WLNH, 1810 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., ‘Land of Our Fathers,” 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

Memphis, Tenn., “Young Memphis 
Speaks,” Rev. Robert W. Jones, master of 
ceremonies, Wednesday, 6.80 p. m., Sta- 
tion WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 2.15 p. m., Station KGA, 1470 


kilocycles. 

Wilmington, Del., Rev. Delos W. 
O’Brian, Tuesday, 10 a. m., Station 
WILM. 


Why the 
Strong Man Fails 


Rejoiceth as a strong man io run 
a race. Psalm 19:5. 


Only a race will satisfy him. His 
strength is of the body, and craves its 
bodily exercise. But what is he to do 
when there is no race left for him to 
run? We find this a pointed ques- 
tion. There is a dislocation, just now, 
of ability and opportunity. Our 
times give little outlet, save the arti- 
ficial outlet of athletics, for countless 
foot-pounds of physical energy still 
available in modern man. Courage, 
dexterity, endurance, bodily address, 
skill, strength of heart and limb, re- 
sourcefulness, hardihood—plenty of 
this remains; but the conquistadors 
have subdued the last barbarian, and 


the pioneers have banished the last 
frontier, and the picturesque physical 
part of the work of civilization is 


about done. There seems no chance 
for the strong man except to learn to 
rejoice in writing a book, or fighting 
an epidemic, or leading a political 
reformation, which at first sight are 
poor substitutes. 

The tragedy of King Saul is upon us. 
The Lord made him for a warrior, 
but his task was royal diplomacy and 
statecraft. No wonder he failed. 
Perhaps we must expect several gen- 
erations of misfit and failure before 
we learn to do what the psychoanalyst 
urges: sublimate our energies and in- 
stincts into prowess of mind and heart 
and will and sense and song and spir- 
itual insight. Civilization has pushed 
on. The future demands another kind 
of race to be run. 

Charles E. Park. 
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‘Emerson as a Human Being 


THE PUBLICATION by the Columbia University 
Press of “The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson” 
edited by Professor Ralph L. Rusk of Columbia (6 vols. 
$30) brings to the student all the correspondence of 
Emerson that has so far come to light, is available for 
publication, and has not hitherto appeared in volume 
form. Editorially Professor Rusk takes account of all 
letters, since those not included appear in his ‘“‘calendar 
of others, published and unpublished.” 

In time the letters run from 1814 to 1881 and in 
subject matter from the universe to the acknowledg- 
ment of a package received. They open with a fac- 
simile of a picture-writing letter to his brother William. 
In a sense that sets the tone of the volume, for these 
letters are for the most part to kinsmen or loved ones, 
and are left as Emerson wrote them: if Emerson makes 
up words or misspells, so be it. 

Emerson scholars, of course, will have their own 
several interests in the collection. The general reader 
and perhaps especially the New England reader will 
find in it a fascinating exhibit of the humanity of a 
man whom most of us have put on a pedestal and an 
almost equally fascinating study of the present-in- 
the-past which is New England. For here are not 
only our present surnames—our Eliots, Frothinghams, 
Footes, Danas, Cabots, Gardiners and Gardners, 
Hales, Harringtons, Haskinses, Havens, Hoars, all the 
way to Palfreys, Peabodys, Penningtons, Warrens, 
Westons, Winthrops,—but our places. In 1841, for 
instance, we find Emerson writing Lydian of his ar- 
rival at Nantasket Beach where the “whole picture 
that lies before my eyes” is “exceedingly fine. . . But 
I will not begin to describe the fine features of my land- 
scape. I jumped into the water at once which received 
me as kindly as one of its own fishes. . . I have here 
in the hotel a comfortable chamber & as there is no 
troublesome company in the house I may stay here.” 

Nantasket was not like that when the reviewer 
visited it almost a century later. Indeed the places of 
New England have changed much more since Emer- 
son wrote about them than have the bearers of some of 
the names mentioned above. ‘The pains necessary to 
go from one New England place to another are, how- 
ever, also one of the constants. To be sure, in Emer- 
son’s day it was a stagecoach and now it is a bus—but 
anyone who makes a practice of speaking at confer- 
ences sometimes catches himself wondering if buses 
are much of an improvement over the stagecoach. 
Perhaps they upset less frequently—but it is worse 
when they do. When Emerson’s stagecoach upset 
nobody was likely to be killed and the occasion could 
be—and was—improved by the autodidactic psycholo- 
gist. For it enabled him to anticipate Weininger, 


Havelock Ellis and Freud in certain findings regard- 
ing the sex which is popularly supposed to stand be- 
tween males and angels: the great fact, indeed, that 
women are fundamentally more like the former than 
like the latter. Let us quote from a letter written in 
December 1842 to Margaret Fuller: 


My trivial traveling anecdotes? None have I to 
tell, & yet I was upset in the sleigh stage yesterday in a 
snowbank in Berwick with six-insides, an accident 
which produced some slight wounds & some sudden 
developments of character in the ladies who emerged 
successively (one of them cursing and swearing with- 
out stint) from the bowels of the coach. 


The letters to his betrothed and to his family are 
a most interesting composite of the informal, and 
hurried with the word processes of the poet and 
precisian in language. In an early letter to Lydian, 
replying to a misunderstanding of something said in a 
previous (unknown) letter Emerson says: 


And then the dark eyes could not read clearly the 
sentence about recent love wounds. That word recent 
only respected the long past, it did not touch the present. 
And whatever I said, referred to some page or pages of 
my Day Book where is most pompously recorded the 
homage its author paid to bright village eyes. Will you 
not honor me, my sybil, by visiting my lowly study & 
reading the page. Right welcome shall you be & it is the 
only way I can think of to reconcile this divided empire 
which you & my inkstand both claim in me. O if you 
could hear Inkstand’s silent reproaches addressed to 
me touching you. Inkstand says he will not budge 
one foot and asks how I dare imagine the thing. asks me 
if I have not the eye to see his roots in this paternal soil 
whether I know not the voice ‘‘There where thou art 
there where thou remainest, work.” In fine Ink- 
stand concludes that unless Lydian can trundle Plym- 
outh rock a score ‘of miles northward, she must even 
quit it & come & sit down by Concord Battle-Bridge. 
In reward of that grace, Inkstand is full of promises 
of verses and histories writ in & by her love. 


When a disciple, reviewing a late work of his 
master, complained that Croce was false to his own 
teachings, the Italian philosopher answered that the 
judgment assumed that he was a Crocean and this he 
denied. It is just as true that Emerson was not an 
Emersonian—and, like the lady in the coach, might 
have cursed had he seen what some ‘‘new thinkers” 
say in his name. ‘Throughout these volumes he 
speaks of the pain and the tragedy of existence and 
frequently defends the fleshly creature and his fleshly 
comforts. Nor did Emerson, himself a philosopher and 
a poet, patronize the scientific disciplines. Thus, in 
1863 we find him writing to a woman friend: 


I am glad you find Huxley interesting. He is an 
acknowledged master in England. . . But I have read 
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him less than his compeers, Owen & Tyndall & Darwin. 
. . - Natural Science is the point of interest now, &, 
I think, is dimming & Extinguishing a good deal that 
was called poetry. These sublime & All-reconciling 
revelations of nature will exact of poetry a correspond- 
ent height and scope, or put an end to it. 


Regarding Unitarianism Emerson is calm and 
objective—sometimes disconcertingly so. In Balti- 
more he visits the Roman Catholic cathedral and after- 
wards writes that ‘“The Unitarian Church forgets that 
men are poets.”” But Rome’s appeal is, after all, 
sensuous. On the other hand when he hears, of a 
county in Massachusetts, that Unitarians who run for 
county offices always win, that orthodoxy is not 
strongly rooted, and that the Unitarians are in a 
majority, Emerson remarks: ‘‘I had supposed it must 
be so, from my acquaintance with the human mind.” 
Supposedly a Trinitarian would call that ‘“‘vicious 
a priorism.” It is certainly a dangerous use of the 
deductive method and as a matter of fact we doubt 
whether it could be applied with success at the present 
time. Indeed his interest in the church whose pulpit 
he left—the correspondence regarding the move is 
printed in the first of these volumes—was always 
benevolent and intelligent. Thus, in writing from 
Bangor, Maine, Emerson says: 

They are very anxious to have a minister of ability 
settled here & have got beyond the point when a violent 

Unitarian is wanted. 


Possibly it is indicative of the upward and on- 
ward progress of mankind, or at least of the Unitarian 
elements in it, that by this time many of our churches 
besides Bangor have got beyond the point where they 
need a violent Unitarian in their pulpits. 

As a reporter of Unitarian doings Emerson was 
possessed of an extraordinary accuracy. ‘Take, for 
instance, this account, written in 1832, of what in 
those days seem to have been the March meetings of 
the American Unitarian Association: 

You have seen, no doubt, an account of the late 

special meetings of the Am. Unitarian Association. I 
attended one of them. Mr. Henry Ware in behalf of 
the Executive Committee accused him and them of 
supineness & in these stirring times tho’t that some- 
thing more was due from a population of (I think) 
170,000 Unitarians than the circulation of a few tracts; 
and so proposed 1. the appointment of an Agent who 
shd. be supported by the Assoc. & whose business it 
shd. be to procure the formation of more auxiliaries & 
give the whole institution a more efficient character. 
& 2. the appointment of missionaries. These proposi- 
tions are well received & they mean no doubt to have a 
man of standing & energy as Agent.” 

“‘As it was in the beginning, is now and ever shall 
De chee 

It may be news to many of our readers that in 
1822 or a little earlier we made a Hindoo convert. It 
is in 1822, at least, that Emerson notes the event: “I 
know not any more about your Hindoo convert than I 
have read in The Christian Register, and am truly re- 
joiced that the Unitarians have one trophy to build 
upon the plain where the zealous Trinitarians have 
builded a thousand.” 

On more than one occasion Emerson wrote for 
The Christian Register, and he was a constant reader 
of this organ—a most attractive trait in his character. 
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Then, as now, things happened and were not always 
recorded in The Christian Register as early as they 
might be. So in 1842, we find him writing to the then 
editors: “On my return home from a recent journey I 
looked in vain in your paper for some sketch of a 
character so admirable as that of the late Mrs. Joy. 


Between generation after generation of men look- 
ing in vain for this or that in The Christian Register 
and generation after generation of editors looking in 
vain for prompt reports of news events and their 
business office colleagues looking in vain for as many 
renewals and new subscriptions it has been pretty 
tough sledding. But The Register does seem to sur- 
vive. Within a few days we shall face a new year, and 
we face it with a new price, new promises of new fea- 
tures, and twice as long a time span for the reader to 
keep abreast of us: two weeks instead of one. We 
cannot say that the paper will be better than it was. 
Our faults as a religious newspaper would appear to be 
ingrained. Only the other day a correspondent com- 
plained that we bore too close a kinship to The New 
Republic. Well, in 1843, Emerson refers in a letter to 
railroad workers who were spoiling the tranquillity of 
the Concord woods, and the editor of these volumes 
calls attention in a footnote to the fact that The Chris- 
tian Register of June 17, 1848, was making public the 
distressing fact that a thousand Irish laborers “‘were 
then at work on the Fitchburg line at a maximum wage 
of sixty cents a day.” And it is dollars to doughnuts 
that some contemporary bearer of one of the names 
quoted in our third paragraph scolded the paper 
roundly for not paying more attention to the dif- 
ferences between Unitarianism and Trinitarianism 
and for not leaving questions of economics and labor 
to The Boston Transcript and the police. 

However, if The Christian Register was good 
enough for Emerson—well, if it was good enough for 
Emerson it ought to triple its circulation in 1940. 


“Cease Ye from Man” 


George Lawrence Parker 


(Isa. 2:22. Cease ye from man whose breath is in his 
nostrils.) 


The fears grow large! And terrors loom! 
Our alphabet of ponderous names 
We scan with dread, and have no room 
For One Great Name to cure our shames. 
Hitler 
Chamberlain 
Mussolini 
Franco 
Japan 
Berlin 
Rome 

London 

Washington 


On swelling organ pipes the witches go 

And dance the dance of death with flaming tongue. 
The music names our human way a vast deceit, 

And all our precious values only cheat and loss! 

But still One Name abides! Stumbling we may meet 
Its shadow near a hillside Cross! 

For men are men at last; thin grows their fame. 

But God abides! O, turn us to his Name! 


Cooperation for Peace! 


But Which Organization? 


The writer is chairman of the Committee on Demo- 
cratic Peace Organization, Unitarian Fellowskip for 
Social Justice. A further analysis of this questionnaire 
will be published next week. 


IN A QUESTIONNAIRE issued during the current 
year, we have asked Unitarians and Universalists, 
mostly ministers, to state with which peace organiza- 
tions they favored cooperation by religious liberals. 

On the surface the replies manifest a startling 
spread in the number of peace organizations which 
appeal to those liberals who answered. We list the 
more than twenty-five organizations in order of the 
number of replies. This is based on seventy-five 
replies though all did not designate their preferences 
on this one point. 


Fellowship of Reconciliation 12 

Committee of Correspondence for World Federal 
Union 1 

National Council for Prevention of War 

American League for Peace and Democracy 

American Friends Service Committee 

World Alliance for International Friendship through 
the Churches 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 

Keep America Out of War Committee 

American Union for Concerted Peace Action 

Socialist Party 

War Resisters’ League 

Foreign Policy Association 

League for Industrial Democracy 

National Peace Conference 

New America 

League of Nations Association 

Church Peace Union 

World Peaceways 

World Peace Foundation 

Carnegie Foundation for International Peace 

Conference on the Cause and Cure of War 

Friends of Democracy 

American Civil Liberties Union 

Institute for Propaganda Analysis 

American Committee for Non-Participation in Jap- 
anese Aggression 

Committee on Militarism in Education 

Church Committee for China Relief 

The Medical Bureau and North American Commit- 

tee to Aid Spanish Democracy 1 

Committee for Christian Refugees* 

The People’s Mandate to End War* 

New Commonwealth Society* 

United Christian Council for Democracy* 


el eel peel cee oe oe oe oe Co on or 


Bee 


*Added by chairman. 


Written-in remarks included the following: “Utilize 
local peace councils’; ““There are too many peace or- 
ganizations” ; “Cooperate with any peace organization 
which favors the ‘collective security’ presentation 
method’’; “Cooperate with any labor organization that 
goes on record for keeping America out-of-war.” 
Analysis shows some of the reasons for this large 


Edwin H. Wilson 


number, by no means inclusive, of peace organiza- 
tions. 

1. Specialization: Specific tasks appear which 
require the undivided attention of specialized organiza- 
tions which are justified and deserve support while 
the needs remain and the methods prove effective. 
For example, World Peaceways has been doing unusual 
work in providing the emotional appeal against war. 
Whether any scientific measure of the educational 
effectiveness of this work has been made, I do not 
know, but the work, with billboards and advertising, 
is unique in its field. The American Committee for 
Non-Participation in Japanese Aggression occupies a 
field that will last as long as the Japanese War and 
then either shift to reconstruction or pass out. Friends 
of Democracy is dealing with the racial prejudices 
that among other things tend toward war, and the 
American Civil Liberties Union is combating the re- 
pression of civil liberties that accompanies the war 
spirit and paves the way for entrance to war. All 
specialized organizations rise and fall with the need 
they exist primarily to meet. 

2. Relief: These may be organized relative to 
their source of support and inspiration like the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee or with respect to the 
location of the need they are seeking to alleviate, as 
with the Church Committee for China Relief, Com- 
mittee for Christian Refugees, and the Medical Bureau 
and North American Committee to Aid Spanish De- 
mocracy—committees dealing with Christian, Spanish, 
and Chinese refugees. The need and the dependa- 
bility of the organization administering relief are 
the basis of judgment for offering support. In Uni- 
tarian circles, the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee and the Committee for Christian Refugees are 
both popular. 

3. Education: Before war conditions prevailed in 
the world, long-range, steady education for peace was 
useful and has provided the background for much en- 
lightened judgment today. In addition to the World 
Peaceways mentioned above, the intellectual ap- 
proach is made by the Foreign Policy Association and 
the Carnegie Foundation for International Peace. 
It must be recognized that education for peace is not 
enough in a crisis and that other organizations, cor- 
relating and guiding the will to peace into active and 
articulate expression, are needed. 

4. Peace Action Organizations: Large and more or 
less permanent peace organizations, working in time 
of peace and time of war for a world at peace are 
essential. The work of the several organizations in 
these fields overlaps and competes because of the dif- 
ferent philosophies—collectivist, pacifist, isolationist— 
that are reflected in such organizations. Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, the National Council for Prevention 
of War, the American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy, the War Resisters’ League, the Keep out of War 
Committee, and the Women’s International League 
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for Peace and Freedom are such organizations. One 
must know which way one is going and go with such 
organizations as long as they are going that way. It 
is not easy, obviously, for an organization whose 
members are divided in basic peace attitudes, to make 
an alignment. Such groups as the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice may have better success in 
working on specific issues such as nonparticipation in 
Japanese aggression or for world federation than in 
working as an organization with any of the major 
peace organizations. 

5. Coordination: National organizations (Con- 
ference on the Cause and Cure of War, American 
Union for Concerted Peace Action) are definitely 
needed to perform or attempt to define general peace 
aims, reconcile conflicting groups, resolve conflicting 
purposes of peace workers and organizations. Often 
these organizations themselves take an ideological set 
and can work with but a portion of the peace move- 
ment. Local peace councils fill the same function in 
smaller areas and encounter the same difficulties over 
the road to peace. 

6. Political or Economic Organizations for Peace: 
Organizations seeking political or economic solutions 
for peace present a definite choice of conflicting 
philosophies. The League of Nations Association has, 
in the past, advocated a method that retained sov- 
ereignty and the World Federal Union would have the 
nations abrogate sovereignty on important points. 
The New Commonwealth plan relies upon a police 
force; the Cooperative movement offers the slow in- 
tegration of common purposes and diminishing profit 
pressures. The socialist party has both a direct peace 
action program and a belief that the socialization of 
industry would cure the causes of war at the point 
of their economic genesis. 

7. Peace Committees Within Larger Groupings: 
Many existing church, labor and civic organizations 
have within them the need for stimulating and or- 


ganizing their potential power for peace and appoint 
committees to do the work. Leadership within such 


groups can arouse the will to peace of many members. 


who would not otherwise be reached. They can corre- 
late their efforts to peace organizations and guide 
them in action. Of this sort there are the Church Peace 
Union, the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches, as well as the United 
Christian Council for Democracy and the various 
denominational social action groups like the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. Important creative 
leadership can come, particularly from the church 
groups as the particular champions of the ethical 
principles that underlie the antiwar movement. 

This analysis shows that there are legitimate and 
inevitable reasons for a complexity of peace organiza- 
tions. Desirable as it is to eliminate competition and 
duplication of.effort, a totalitarian peace movement 
with, let us suppose, one inclusive peace organization, 
would simply mean that some values were being 
neglected. After all it is the democratic way to let 
these organizations prove their merit. We do need 
a neat and concise manual giving names, addresses, 
purposes—professed and practiced, free literature and 
available publications of these many organizations 


with a brief and accurate evaluation of the work of 


each group in terms of 1940. 

It might be helpful if peace committees of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, the Alliance, the 
Laymen’s League, and the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, as well as Universalist groups, were to 
attempt to designate a very restricted list of organiza- 
tions that they united in recommending to religious 
liberals for support, so that our efforts might not be 
too completely diffused. Before it would be possible 
to know which organizations would meet the attitudes 
of large numbers of religious liberals there would have 
to be a much wider sampling of opinion than is rep- 
resented in this study. 


The Place of the Young People ' in the Church 


An address on “Group Action in the Church’ given at 
the recent Southwest Conference held in Tulsa, Okla., by a 
Y.P.R. U. delegate from the First Church of Oklahoma 
City. 
IN SPEAKING of the place of the young people in 
the church, I think it best first to define the words 
“young people.’”’ We Unitarians do not classify them 
as to age alone, but to spirit as well. Youth is nota 
time of life, it is a state of mind. The greatest assets 
of youth are fire, energy, courage, and intense feeling. 
To quote Dr. Charlotte Davenport in her ‘Essay on 
Youth,” “You are as young as your faith, as old as 
your doubt; as young as your self-confidence, as old 
as your fear; as young as your hope and as old as your 
despair.”’ There is no reason for a person past fifty 
to become mentally and spiritually stagnant. I know 
that the young people are happy to have the older 
people—that is, older in years—join with them in their 
discussion meetings and in their social meetings, but I 
dare say that it is no place for the closed mind, either 
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young or old. I shall never forget when our Frederick 
Eliot Forum was organized as an older young people’s 
group. In extending the invitation, Mr. von Stilli 
said that this group is organized for the older young 
people—let your conscience be your guide. Naturally, 
we always find some people who have no conscience, 

Because of a knowledge which comes from ex- 
perience as well as educational training, we must 
necessarily group our people where they can discuss 
subjects which are of particular interest to them and 
where they can associate with people who have similar 
tastes which grow from similar experience. The prob- 
lems of religion, of sociology, of philosophy, are very 
different in the mind of a youth of sixteen and in the 
mind of a man of twenty-five or over. So we have the 
Y. P. R. U. including all people from pre-high-school 
age, through high school and college, and extending on 
through post college age. One is as important as the 
other, both to the individuals themselves and to the 
church. 


I should like to say here that the one thing which 
impressed me most in Walter Pitkin’s interesting book, 
“Life Begins at Forty,” is that life begins at forty only 
if you have lived the other thirty-nine years in such a 
manner that life will be more abundant after forty. 
He says, “If you wish to begin living after forty and to 
keep on living until three score and ten, you must 
start planning at ten—you will live to be eighty, hale 
and hearty, barring accidents and bad ancestors.” 
And I think it highly important that we get our young 
people trained in the Unitarian way of living from the 
kindergarten age so that they will not have to discard 
theories that they have been taught and which seem 
important but do not entirely satisfy them as they 
grow older. If we could do this, we would not have 
Unitarians at fifty merely because they attend the 
Unitarian church. And what is a better method of 
keeping these people Unitarians through all their 
changes of ideas and of experiences than by the church 


group? 
The Social Life of the Church 


The important factor in interesting these individ- © 


uals so that we can have groups is the social life which 
the church offers the young people. I believe that the 
appeal of the orthodox church is the social life which 
it offers its youth. They are constantly planning 
something for them to do and some place for them to 
go. Now, we are not so much interested in that as we 
are in the intellectual development of youth through 
discussion groups. But a person feels much freer to 
express his ideas among people whom he knows so- 
cially, and where there exists a feeling of cordiality 
and friendship and tolerance. It is also essential that 
the minister come down from his pedestal and become 
one of the young people if he expects to win their con- 
fidence and their cooperation. You can’t sell youth 
magic—and they want to know that their leader is a 
living human being and not some remote, deified in- 
dividual. 

Apart from the benefit to the individuals them- 
selves, the group meetings have a special contribution 
to make to the church. In the first place, they talk 
about subjects which the older folk are too timid to 
talk about. It lets the older people see how the 
young people think. They dare to present new ideas, 
they have the courage to bring speakers who have 
theories which might shock a few of the older people. 
You can teach an old dog new tricks only if the old dog 
is willing to learn—and Unitarians should be willing 
to learn. What church but a Unitarian church would 
invite a man like Oscar Ameringer, a leader of the 
labor party, to fill the pulpit? Rev. Homer L. Shef- 
fer did this at a time when the New Deal was of vital 
interest to the public. Mr. Ameringer was a most in- 
telligent and clever speaker. He referred to Moses as 
a New Dealer, and was going to prove this to us if he 
had had a Bible, but, incidentally, he couldn’t find one. 

As an example of what a young people’s group 
may do, the Frederick Eliot Forum held a political 
meeting before one of our recent city elections, inviting 
candidates from both parties—the democrats one 
night and the republicans the next. After each candi- 
date presented his platform, the listeners were per- 
mitted to ask questions which they most enthusias- 


tically did. If more meetings of this kind were spon- 
sored, I believe we would have more intelligent voters 
and as a result more efficient men in our public offices. 

On another occasion, we had as our guest Rabbi 
Joseph Blatt who spoke on the Jewish religion. The 
group was eager to learn about the beliefs of the 
Jewish people. 

The real Unitarian wants all sides of a subject 
presented, both religious and political, then he does 
his own analytical thinking and makes his own deci- 
sions which, of course, are not necessarily permanent 
because the open mind is flexible and may change as 
new truths are presented. 

I am under the impression that, if it were not for 
the youth of the Unitarian church, Unitarianism would 
long since have reverted to the orthodox. The best 
thinkers of the present time say that our system of 
government and our economic life are undergoing 
changes now, whether we like it or not, and it will be 
up to our young people to think clearly on both sides 
of an issue in order to bring about a better social order 
than we have been able to have. Give the young 
people a place in the church—and you will have a 
better church, a more human minister, finer young 
people, and real Unitarians. 


A Machine to Make 
Democracy Work 


A communication from the Schenectady Laymen’s 
League. 


THE SCHENECTADY Unitarian Laymen’s League 
has an “opinionometer”’ and is now trying to find out 
how to use it. Many of the members are engineers 
(and all engineers have a measurement complex) so it 
was natural that the opinion of their discussion group 
should be measured. 

The opinionometer is a large electrical instrument 
which the whole group can see. If all those present 
answer “‘yes’”’ to a question, the pointer swings to the 
extreme right and indicates 100 percent YES; if all 
answer “‘No,”’ it swings to the extreme left to 100 per- 
cent NO. If the vote is evenly divided, or when no 
one votes, the pointer stands at center scale and in- 
dicates zero. Gradations in opinion can be read on the 
scale. Each member of the group holds a small 
switch in his hand and indieates “‘yes’” by pressing a 
black button, and “no” by pressing a red button. The 
switch is small and the motion of pressing the button is 
inconspicuous so voting is secret. 

At the first meeting of the League this year, the 
subject was “What Shall America Do?” The executive 
committee was involved in scraping wire and soldering 
joints until the last minute and found out that this is 
not the best way to prepare for a meeting. However, 
the instrument worked and made an interesting meet- 
ing anyway. Contrary to expectation, the instru- 
ment did not fluctuate much while people were speak- 
ing except when a speaker was long-winded and then 
it gradually climbed over to NO—and the hint was 
taken. It was the most use when a direct question was 
asked the group. 

Q. Should we help the Allies? 
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Yes! (cries of How?) 

Should we send them food? 

Yes! 

Should we send them munitions? 
Yes! 

Should we send them men? 

No! 

Later on in the discussion, there was comment 
on the failure to pay past war debts, a counter argu- 
ment that supplies sent the Allies would be more than 
paid for in that this was a minor cost for fighting a 
natural enemy—and several shades in between. 

Q. Do you think we will ever collect in cash or 
goods for supplies sent the Allies? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you still think we should send them sup- 
plies? 

A. Yes. 

In retrospect, there were many pertinent ques- 
tions which should have been asked, and a good chair- 
man would have done it if the audience didn’t. There 
is much to be learned in the technique of discussions 
when the instrument is used, both by the chairman and 
the speakers. Several of the questions from the floor 
were too complicated to be answered “yes” or ‘“‘no.” 
Some were of the ‘“‘whether this or that is preferable’ 
type and there isn’t any “whether” button. 

One advantage was quite evident. The majority 
opinion as expressed by the instrument is frequently 
contrary to the impression one would get from the 
volume and quality of the oratory. A voluble minority 
can sound like a majority, but this doesn’t fool the 
instrument. 

Another advantage is that the people who don’t 
talk still take an active part in the discussion. The 
shy person who will not talk in a group can still press 
a button—and there must be considerable satisfaction 
to such a person to be able to express approval or 
disapproval without attracting public attention. 

Two of our older members have been interested 
in the idea of an “articulate democracy”’ for a number 
of years. To them, this is not merely a stunt, but a 
way to make democracy work, and from our limited 
experience it looks as though Messrs. Rask and 
McMillen were right. 

When a discussion is preceded by a formal speaker, 
he can get his story over much more completely—if 
he uses the instrument as a friend instead of an enemy. 
Probably it is best for a guest speaker to be given a 
master switch to turn the instrument on or off. If 
the instrument is used, there is no excuse for laboring 
a point after it has been made, or for leaving the 
audience in doubt on an important point. One of our 
next speakers will be a college professor, and we are 
very much interested in the pedagogical opinion. 

The cost of such a device is low if volunteer labor 
is available. In our particular case, we were able to 
buy an obsolete instrument which served our purpose, 
but this would be the major item if a new instrument 
were bought. The individual switches we made our- 
selves. To go technical for a moment, there is a rec- 
tifier to supply d-c to a Wheatstone Bridge, the in- 
dividual switches throw a fixed resistance across one 
arm or the other and the instrument reads the unbal- 
ance. The sensitivity of the instrument is adjustable 
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to give 100 percent deflection when all present vote 
the same way. 

The Schenectady Unitarian Laymen’s League will 
be glad to furnish specifications for similar equipment 
to anyone interested. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
But Crying He Makes 


A Christmas Story 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


THE LITTLE JESUS was crying in the stable where 
he had been born. 

In the Inn close by the Inn Keeper, worn out by 
the day’s labor, was muttering angrily before he sank 
back into deep sleep. For he had been awakened by 
his wife, who said she had heard singing, wild and 
sweet, like voices out of the heavens. Ah! he had been 
angry then; very angry had been the Inn Keeper 
awakened by the silly dream of a foolish woman. 

The Mother held the Baby in her arms. ‘“‘Why 
dost thou cry, my pretty one?” she whispered, and 
held him closer. 

But Mary Mother knew why the Baby cried. 
The Little Jesus was cold, and there was no warmth 
in the broken stable, and even Father Joseph’s poor 
cloak did not keep out the bitter wind. 

Through the doorway came the Kings. They 
had heard of the Lord of all the World born thus 
strangely in want and cold. They had brought 
presents—jewels and gold and a crown. They spread 
their gifts and they knelt. The Mother smiled; and 
the Kings said in their hearts: “She is Queen of the 
World’s Heart and all the stars of heaven.” 

The Jewels shone; and the Baby’s tears glittered, 
too, like little cold jewels. 


Queen Mary’s crown was gold, 
King Joseph’s crown was red, 
But Jesus’ crown was diamonds 
That lit up all his bed. 


The Baby reached out his hand to his Mother. 
The jewels and the gold and the crown he did not see. 
Then the Kings rose and went away. 

Through the doorway came some Shepherds. 
One Shepherd brought alamb. The lamb nosed about 
a little, bleated, lay down by the great ox, and slept. 
Then the Shepherds went away. 

And now the stable was still, except for the whim- 
pering of the Babe. The Father knelt, and wrapped 
his arms round both his Darlings, and would have 
kept them warm. The crown and jewels and gold he 
smiled at, for what use were they to poor folk, who 
would have been suspected of thieving had they 
carried the gifts away? He would have given them 
all—all those treasures— for one sheepskin. 

The great ox and the grey ass shifted in their 
stalls. Poor stupids! Nobody thought of them. What 
could they know of wonders in the stable? 

The ox turned his head. His great mild eyes 
looked on the Child. The ass thrust his long sad face 
towards the Family. 

And then a bright light shone in the Mother’s eyes. 


She rose and took the Baby to the manger, which, 
full of hay for ox and ass, lay under their broad 
mouths. And Mother Mary laid the Little Jesus in 
the manger among the hay; for she feared for his life 
in that bitter night. 

The ox and the ass stood over him. The Father 
looked fearful; but the Mother smiled. She knew her 
Baby was safe. The warmth of the ox and ass spread 
around him. Their breath, warm in the night, swept 
the manger. The Baby stopped crying; the tears 
dried on his cheeks; his hands grew rosy—and he fell 
asleep. And knowing him safe now, the Father and 
then the Mother slept a little also. In all the stable 
only the ox and the ass remained awake and watching. 

When the dawn came, the Mother and Father 
and Child went away; for they had a long, long jour- 
ney before them. 

As they left, they blessed the ox and the ass, who 
had given their humble breath for the Child. And the 
Mother laid her hand lightly upon the beasts of burden 
and said to each: ‘“The mighty shall be put down from 
their seats; but the lowly, like thee, shall be exalted.” 

The Mother and the Father and the Child de- 
parted, all three together. 

It was later that the soldiers tramped into the 
stable. They were under orders to seize the young 
Child; but they found no Child there. Some jewels, 
some gold and a crown lay upon the hay-strewn floor; 
and round them a comic little lamb was frisking. 

In their stalls, silent and lowly, stood those 
creatures of heavy toil—the great ox with mild eyes 
and the simple little grey donkey. They looked such 
poor stupids that none could have guessed they had 
dried the tears of the Lord of all the World. 


Is Internationalism Dead in Europe ? 


We expect that you in America will be interested to know 
about the continuation of the work of our International Associa- 
tion. 

Of course we are very much hampered but in Holland up till 
now all is peaceful and quiet and we sometimes have the feeling 
that we are the only quiet spot in the middle of the chaos. 

We are able as far as we are concerned to do our work on our 
bureau in Utrecht. We are sending out a personal letter in a few 
days to all our relations all over the world in which we state that 
we have to postpone much of our planned meetings and publi- 
cations, but that we shall try to keep up the bonds of friendship 
founded in past years and to start again straight after the war. 

By experience we know that letters come through from and 
to all the countries in which we have friends and that therefore 
it will be possible to remain in contact with them, perhaps even 
to visit some. There are, in many countries, people, per- 
haps parents and children, who are waiting for information about 
their nearest relatives, but who are not able to write them or to 
get an answer. Here is the task which we see waiting for us. 

In the last war a Dutch lady at the request of Miss Helen 
Brooke Herford organized such an exchange center and the result 
was that in the years 1914-1918 12,420 letters went out from her 
house, which means that she handled about ten cases a day. 

Our International Association has founded such an exchange 
address and the first letters have already been exchanged. 

This letter is a message to our American friends that our 
International will continue what it built up in the past. 

We hope to get your hearty and enduring support. 

H. Faber, 
Secretary of The International Association of Religious Freedom 


The President Comments: 


For Christmas Sunday 


THE WORLD ALLIANCE for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches has suggested the observ- 
ance of the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary 
of peace between the United States and Canada. 
The actual date was December 24, 1814, when the 
Treaty of Ghent was signed between Great Britain 
and the United States; and the anniversary thus falls 
on Christmas Sunday. I cannot imagine a more 
appropriate theme for a Christmas sermon, nor a 
more appropriate day on which to celebrate a century 
and a quarter of peace. 

As a parish minister, I long ago learned the neces- 
sity of safeguarding myself against the flood of re- 
quests that a sermon be devoted to this or that good 
and worthy purpose. After all, there are only fifty- 
two Sundays in a year, and a preacher could easily let 
his entire year’s sermon-program be dictated to him 
by very well-intentioned outsiders, leaving him no 
opportunity to preach on themes of his own choice; 
but I cannot help most earnestly hoping that in this 
case the suggestion of the World Alliance may be 
followed by all our churches. 

The unfortified boundary, four thousand miles 
in length, which unites rather than separates the 
Dominion of Canada and the United States, is a 
glorious symbol of what some day must be achieved 
on every continent throughout the world. ‘‘These 
things shall be!’”” They shall be, not only because they 
are right and in harmony with the deepest aspirations 
of mankind, but also because in part at least they al- 
ready actually exist. Only here and there, to be sure, 
as yet; but what has once been done can be done 
again, and what has been achieved between two 
countries can be made the universal rule. The un- 
broken record of peace between these two nations is 
the pledge and promise of a peace that shall yet’ be- 
come world-wide. 

Today we need to be reminded of specific accom- 
plishments that have been the fruit of idealism and 
have stood the test of time. So many things we once 
thought stable have crumbled, so many hopes that 
seemed to be flowering into reality have withered 
away, that it is tremendously worth while to turn 
our attention to the achievements that have not been 
wiped out and gains which have proved to be endur- 
ing. Among these, few are more significant than 
the long frontier across the American continent which 
is guarded only by mutual respect and regard. The 
spirit of man has created few nobler monuments than 
this invisible token of the friendship of free peoples. 
Let us then rejoice together this year in our Christmas 
services of worship, even as we pray that our heritage 
of peace in America may become the common posses- 
sion of all the world. 
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LIFE IN LITERATURE 


A Humanist Explores 
Extra-Sensory 
Realism 


Beyond the Senses, by Charles Francis 
Potter. Doubleday Doran. $2.50. 


That Charles Francis Potter should 
write a book on ‘“‘Beyond the Senses’”’ is a 
sign of the times. It indicates a funda- 
mental] shift to new positions on the part 
of many people, and is a recognition of 
factors in the life of man which hitherto 
in some quarters have been denied. 

Like your reviewer, the late William 
Laurence Sullivan, of revered memory, 
was an ardent student in the much dis- 
puted field of psychic research. And no 
man more than he was aware of its funda- 
mental importance to religion. More 
than once Dr. Sullivan expressed the 
opinion that from investigations in this 
field might come evidence that would not 
only throw new light upon Man’s spiritual 
pilgrimage, but which in addition might 
furnish the scientific foundations for a 
nobler spiritual era in the life of the race. 
Therefore he followed very closely every 
new development in this field, and pursued 
with the keen interest of his critical mind 
the various types of phenomena that were 
called to his attention. . 

The subject matter of Dr. Potter’s book 
is important. If the reported evidence be 
true (and much of it is genuinely verifiable) 
then it may come to pass that the scientist 
will be compelled to acknowledge the “‘real- 
ity of an unseen order impinging upon the 
world of men” and thus will substantiate 
the validity of much that religious prophets 
and seers of every age have maintained. 
Should it ever be demonstrated that there 
is a super-sensual world beyond the ordi- 
nary categories of matter, time and space, 
then we may witness the emergence of a 
different kind of civilization based on 
values that reach beyond the world of 
temporal things. 

Therefore it was with eager interest 
that your reviewer perused the pages of 
Dr. Potter’s book. In coming out openly 
for telepathy and extra sensory perception, 
the author has done a brave thing, and it is 
to be hoped that from his example others 
will take courage. 

It is a readable book, and some of its 
chapters are not only written with great 
care but reveal deep insight into the na- 
ture of the phenomena. Moreover, the 
author gives evidence that he is nobody’s 
fool. He brings critical acumen to bear 
upon the reported phenomena which he 
evaluates with keenness as well as under- 
standing. Also his criticisms on the short- 
comings of the methods of some investi- 
gators lend weight to his conclusions. 
Thus, his estimate of the work undertaken 
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by Professor Rhine at Duke University is 
a vital contribution to the field of discus- 
sion and should lead to improvement in 
the techniques of investigation. 

Nevertheless, it is an uneven book. 
Potter’s flair for journalism not infre- 
quently gets the better of his judgment and 
causes him to depart from that sobriety 
of statement so essential in this field. 
Moreover, his description of seance-room 
episodes causes your reviewer (based upon 
his own observations) to question the 
author’s accuracy of statement. In his 
desire to tell a story, the raconteur has 
overcome the careful reporter. 

Not only this, but your reviewer, be- 
ing intimately familiar with certain epi- 
sodes related in the first chapter of the 
book, has no hesitation in questioning the 
author’s account of them. In this Dr. 
Potter has been guilty of neglect, for if he 
had submitted his report before publica- 
tion to the reported source of his infor- 
mation, he could have obtained accurate 
and verified information. That he neg- 
lected to do so is a pity. It destroys in 
part the integrity of what otherwise proved 
a significant contribution in an important 
field. Not only this, it undermines the 
serious work of others who report their 
observations with meticulous care. 

Truly the field covered by the book is 
important to ministers and students of 
religion. It will become so increasingly. 
But when so much is at stake and every 
alleged incident in this field is challenged, 
carelessness cannot be justified. And 
whenever accuracy is sacrificed to the 
journalist’s art, no matter how innocently, 
truth suffers. 

Considerations such as these cause your 
reviewer, with deep regret, to have reser- 
vations in his commendations of what in 
many respects is really a significant book. 

Horace Westwood. 


Bible Without 
End Papers 


A Buddhist Bible. Edited and pub- 
lished by Dwight Goddard, Thetford, Vt. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 


The fact of the widespread current in- 
terest in “The World Bible’ issued by the 
Viking Press is making an increasing num- 
ber of people aware of the scriptures of 
other religions than Christianity. For 
those who desire to make a closer ac- 
quaintance with a completer gathering of 
the Buddhist writings this collection under 
review should prove of high worth. 

One significant fact about the Buddhist 
Bible is that no hierarchy or ecclesiastical 
council has passed upon the authenticity 
of different documents, so that there is no 
canon. Also Buddhism is looked upon as 
a growing organism, so that the writings 


are continually being added to. It is 
startling to realize that there are over ten 
thousand Buddhist scriptures, only a frac- 
tion of which have thus far been translated. 
This volume has been compiled with the 
purpose of making as comprehensive a. 


gathering of these as possible within the: 


limits of one volume. There are selections 
from Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese, Tibetan, and 
Modern Sources, and many of the texts 
included have been newly translated- 
This volume of nearly seven hundred pages 
is made increasingly valuable by an ex- 
planatory introduction and by very use- 
ful notes. Altogether an indispensable 
book for those who would come into in- 
timate contact with one of the majestic 
and spiritually-great religions of the world - 
Herbert Hitchen. 


The (Small) Place 
of Theology in 
Whistler’s Life 


Whistler’s Mother: The Life of Anna 
McNeill Whistler, by Elizabeth Mumford. 
(Little, Brown.) $2.50. 


In the Dutch bedtime book that George 
and I began reading a year ago at the 
Hague there appears from time to time a 
leaf out of an enchanted volume whose 
pictures come to life and let you see how 
they got that way. That is what Eliza- 
beth Mumford does for Whistler’s Arrange- 
ment in Grey and Black No. 1. For a 
quiet woman, whose goodness was thought 
by her livelier friends her one defect, Mrs. 
Whistler cut a bold path across middle 
American history to arrive with her feet 
on that footstool and her hands on her 
handkerchief. 

Anna MeNeill’s father, a doctor, arrived 
from Scotland just after the American 
Revolution, married, and settled on a spa- 
cious estate near Wilmington. Here the 
children grew up, but later because Dr. 
McNeill was not happy about owning 
slaves he moved to New York. His grand- 
son was, however, destined to be a sur- 
geon on the Confederate side and his 
daughter to run the blockade more than 
once in order to visit him. However, this 
is advancing the story. One day, Anna’s 
brother William started out from Wilming- 
ton to study theology but on his way 
north met General Swift and ended up at 
West Point. There he met George Whist- 
ler from Fort Dearborn and liked him so 
well as occasionally to bring him home. 
Anna liked him so much that when he 
married Mary Swift she gave up all thought 
of marrying at all. 

West Point men were the trained en- 
gineers of that time and when George 
Whistler married his second wife, the 
railroad was just dawning. Anna’s hus- 
band got one four year job after another 
superintending road beds and rails and 
improvising engines. Once when the 
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Whistlers were scarcely unpacked two 
representatives of the Russian government 
arrived expecting hospitality. Whistler’s 
next job was to build a line, complete with 
engines, from St. Petersburg to Moscow. 

Mrs. Whistler was something of a dia- 
rist, more of a letter writer, and the se- 
quence from her pen preserved in Washing- 
ton has apparently only one significant gap, 
the Valparaiso episode. Thus the author 
is able to create the effect of looking 
through Mrs. Whistler’s own eyes. Pag- 
eantry and fireworks in St. Petersburg, 
and in this city of champagne and vodka 
the incomparable popularity of Mrs. 
Whistler’s tea table because she kept a 
cow. She learned at least enough Russian 
to tell her friends at home that stoves are 
called “peaches.” . 

But the picturesque details are not all 
of it. There is the calm flow of her own 
personality whether she is rejoicing in the 
birth of a baby or trying to be resigned to 
its death, weaving the background for the 
vivid doings first of her husband and then 
of her sons, or just eating hothouse grapes 
with a friend, or paying a visit, and at the 
last simply being contentedly old. Her 
creative part was of course housekeeping. 
She had grown up in the Wilmington tradi- 
tion. And the unlikely circumstances 
under which she was compelled to keep 
house, whether in Russia with twelve ser- 
vants, in half an American farmhouse with 
one, or on a nightingale’s tongue basis for 
Jamie’s clients and his pre-Raphaelite 
friends in Chelsea, and her flair for con- 
triving overnight accommodation when the 
last bedroom already had two in it, give 
the book an edge all its own. 

Susan Warren Wilbur. 


Holy Scripture for 
Liberal Religion 


The Bible of the World. Edited by 
Robert O. Ballou, in collaboration with Dr. 
Friedrich Spiegelberg and Dr. Horace L. 
Friess. (Viking Press.) $65. 


My receipt of ‘The Bible of the World” 
marks an event in the life of our church. 
For years, the familiar large, gilded pulpit 
Bible, formerly the most conspicuous item 
on our pulpit, has reposed on a shelf in our 
anteroom. Our “scripture lessons’ have 
been read, not only from the Christian 
Bible, but from many other sources as 
well. I use a shelf of books which I call 
“A Greater Bible of the Human Race.’’ 

Sunday, I took ‘The Bible of the World”’ 
into the pulpit with me. I have resolved 
to establish the practice of using it as a 
“pulpit Bible,” a source of readings from 
the ancient scriptures of mankind, regu- 
larly. For symbolically it represents ad- 
mirably the universal religion we profess. 
Literally, it contains the best writings of 
all the great traditions of the past. It is 
the type of “Holy Book” which belongs in 


a Unitarian pulpit, the book many of us 
have been unconsciously awaiting. 

For those, shall we say more “‘orthodox”’ 
liberals, to whom the familiar Bible is par- 
ticularly sacred, will find almost half of 
“The Bible of the World” devoted to the 
“Judeo-Christian Scriptures,’ including 
the less familiar Apocrypha. The 750,000 
words of the King James version have been 
reduced to about 225,000 words by elimi- 
nating much of the duplication and purely 
archaic material. As the publishers sug- 
gest, reading this careful abridgment will 
yield a better understanding of the Chris- 
tian Bible than reading the book through 
from Genesis to Revelation. 

I shall have, therefore, in my new pulpit 
Bible, the old Bible, plus much more! 

Within its 1,344 pages of text (unscarred 
by notes, which appear as a valuable ap- 
pendix) are the essential scriptures of the 
seven great ethnical religions of mankind 
—selected and abridged, it is true, yet not 
in fragments or snatches. The editor 
claims that years of work have gone into 
his ‘‘Bible of the World.”’ And the result 
substantiates the claim. 

For Oriental idea-words it is particularly 
difficult to find English equivalents. By 
carefully comparing the various transla- 
tions, and selecting the most intelligible, 
Mr. Ballou has achieved remarkable suc- 
cess in the task of putting Oriental ideas 
into words that have some meaning for 
Occidental readers. 

From the earliest scriptures of India 
there are sufficient selections to give us the 
flavor and general theme of that era. 
There are enough of the Laws of Manu to 
give us an insight into that code of life. 
Exciting as a novel is the composite life of 
Buddha! And the Buddhist gospel is set 
forth in an adequate selection of passages, 
so that one may dig beneath the merely 
exotic. 

From the sagacity of the Confucianists, 
of Mencius, and of Chucius there are gen- 
erous selections of their mellow wisdom. 

Eighty pages of the Zoroastrian scrip- 
tures, the portions most intelligible to the 
lay reader, are made available to us. 

And from the Islamic Holy Books, which 
have always been the Jeast intelligible, to 
me at least, of all the world scriptures, Mr. 
Ballou has selected passages which illum- 
ine the faith and doctrine of that great 
religious group. 

The virtue of this compendium is its 
fairness. It is not edited for the purpose of 
placing Protestant Christianity at the pin- 
nacle of all other faiths. The ethnic sec- 
tions are arranged roughly according to 
their antiquity. Hindu writings come first, 
and Islamic last. 

“The Bible of the World” is published 
just one day before the world’s 5944th 
birthday. (October 28, 4004 B. C., ac- 
cording to Archbishop Usher. See page 
one of your King James Bible!) Is this 
present of a ‘“‘World Bible” on the World’s 
Birthday significant? Will it mark a step 


in the direction of a truly world religion? 
Not my religion—to which all the rest of 
you are invited to subscribe! But an 
humble appreciation of the common ele- 
ments in all the great faiths which in this 
day of exchange of literature and ideas is 
gropingly, yet ineluctably, pointing to a 
wider base for the religions of mankind? 
I, for one, hope that ‘‘The Bible of the 
World”’ will become such 2 milestone. 
Finally, a practical consideration. Sev- 
eral similar ‘world bibles’? have appeared 
in English, beginning with Moncure D. 
Conway’s ‘Sacred Anthology,” in 1874, 
but none has offered as much for the price 
as the volume under review. If intelli- 
gence and enlightenment, rather than 
smugness and prejudice, ruled the world, 
colporteurs would begin a campaign im- 
mediately for a ‘Bible of the World” in 
every home and hotel room! In all sin- 
cerity, I shall probably become a one-man 
Gideon Society for this splendid book. 
Edward W. Ohrenstein. 


Words First Read 
By the Blind 


Lighted Candles, by Alfred D. K.Shurt- 
leff. (Boston: Thomas Todd Company. On 
sale at Beacon Book Store.) 


The author of these short, pithy, sug- 
gestive little essays is a New England 
Unitarian minister and he is also the man 
who first lit a Christmas Eve candle in an 
“upper chamber” on Beacon Hill. That 
was in 1898 when Mr. Shurtleff lived in his 
parental home at 9 West Cedar . Street, 
Boston. He had just been given a room 
of his own on the fourth floor, with one win- 
dow overlooking the street and directly 
over the front door. Proud of having his 
own private sanctuary, and with his 
thoughts already turned toward the min- 
istry as a vocation, he was inspired on 
Christmas Eve of that year to place a 
lighted candle in his window as a private 
religious gesture: a kind of dedication of 
his room to the Christ Spirit. The light 
was seen and commented on, and next 
Christmas Eve a number of other people 
did the same thing. It has increased stead- 
ily, and now almost every house in “the 
old West End of Boston” is so lighted on 
Christmas Eve—a custom that is not only 
distinctive of Christmas in Boston but 
possibly unique. At least I have not 
heard of any other cities in which it is done 
so generally and consistently in one area. 
A colored frontispiece depicts the old 
Cedar Street home with the candle burning. 

A second point of interest about these 
sermonettes is that this is their second 
appearance in print—but the first was in a 
form which few of us, fortunately, have to 
learn to read: being in Braille and appear- 
ing in a magazine for the blind, Our Special. 

While these essays stress the eternal 
verities of conduct and courage they are 

(Continued on page 759) 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


There’s That 
Dog Again 


To the Editor: 

Was there a twinkle in your eye when 
you headed your editorial, “The Self- 
Made Dog Is a Myth’’? Farther down I 
read your quotation from John Brogden— 
“Yet, just as in evolutionary theory or- 
ganisms emerge from processes going on in 
nature without the intervention of any 
outside agent,” etc. If the universe can 
make itself, if it can jump from inorganic 
to organic, from senseless matter to in- 
telligence (as I understand some of our 
Unitarians fondly imagine), then why is 
the self-made dog a myth? Or the self- 
made automobile, for that matter? 

I wonder just how far we can carry back 
the idea of a process without an agent— 
will we be like Bergson and imagine things 
happening without the existence of any- 
thing to which they happen? 

Yours for the higher learning, 
John Clarence Petrie. 
Houston, Tez. 


(Mr. Petrie’s question comes at an awk- 
ward moment. The article and editorial 
he refers to were both written before the 
by-now-well-known Unitarian dog of Ells- 
worth, Me., was caught stealing fish and 
laying them on the doorstep of the Baptist 
minister. Possibly that shows that a 
dog was too frail a reed against which to 
lean so weighty an argument as we did. 
As for Mr. Petrie’s argument we would 
enter the plea that after all the universe 
has not jumped from senseless matter to 
very much intelligence: indeed we some- 
times wonder if it has jumped at all in that 
direction. If Mr. Petrie insists that there 
is a significant jump we can always take 
refuge in the convenient theory of ‘‘the 
dialectic.’’—Ed.) 


A Christmas 
Message 


To the Editor: 

The 1989th anniversary of the birth of 
the Prince of Peace finds large parts of the 
world black-outed by war, but no part 
lighted by his peace. 

For his peace is not peace, as the world 
knows peace, a peace dictated by selfish- 
ness, and because so dictated, not enduring, 
for selfishness does not suffer long and re- 
main peaceful. 

His peace is dictated by love, by which 
alone we know that it is not we ourselves, 
but God, who has laid our lives in peaceful 
places, a knowledge that keeps hearts from 
that pride which ever precedes dissension 
and war, which is found in thankfulness to 
oneself that one is not as other people are, 
a knowledge that brings into hearts the 
humility which is a harbinger of unity and 
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peace, which is found in gratitude to God, 
that he has not dealt with us according to 
our iniquities but according to his loving 
kindness. 

That our land may be lighted by this 
peace, might we not make this Christmas 
a day of dedication to the peace of him 
whose birth we celebrate, resolving that 
the loving spirit of this Christmas shall 
not pass with the passing of the day, but 
shall abide with us as a light to guide our 
feet in paths of good will, and to lead our 
war afflicted brothers to that faith, by 
which all peoples and races may walk in 
those paths, faith in God, the loving Father 
of all mankind. 

Frank D. Slocum. 

New York City. 


How Not to Attract 
Friends and Influence 
People 


To the Editor: 

In a letter by Rev. James A. Fairley 
published in your issue of November 16 
attention is drawn to “the many striking 
similarities between the teachings of Jesus 
and those of Karl Marx.” With that 
thought in mind it seems appropriate to 
refer to rather marked dissimilarity; the 
occasion was in the summer of 1848. This 
extract from the ‘“Reminiscences”’ of Carl 
Schurz may interest your readers. 

“In the course of the summer Kinkel 
and I were invited to represent the club 
at a congress of democratic associations 
in Cologne. This assembly, in which I 
remained a shy and silent observer, became 
remarkable to me in bringing me into per- 
sonal contact with some of the prominent 
men of that period, among others, the 
leader of the communists, Karl Marx. 
He could not have been much more than 
thirty years old at that time, but he al- 
ready was the recognized head of the ad- 
vanced socialistic school. The somewhat 
thick-set man, with his broad forehead, his 
very black hair and beard and his dark 
sparkling eyes, at once attracted general 
attention. He enjoyed the reputation of 
having acquired great learning, and as I 
knew very little of his discoveries and 
theories, I was all the more eager to gather 
words of wisdom from the lips of that 
famous man. This expectation was dis- 
appointed in a peculiar way. Marx’s ut- 
terances were indeed full of meaning, logi- 
cal and clear, but I have never seen a man 
whose bearing was so provoking and in- 
tolerable. To no opinion, which differed 
from his, he accorded the honor of even a 
condescending consideration. Everyone 
who contradicted him he treated with ab- 
ject contempt; every argument that he did 
not like he answered either with biting 
scorn at the unfathomable ignorance that 


had prompted it, or with opprobrious as- 
persions upon the motives of him who had 
advanced it. I remember most distinctly 
the cutting disdain with which he pro- 
nounced the word ‘bourgeois’; and as a 
‘bourgeois,’ that is as a detestable example 
of the deepest mental and moral degener- 
acy he denounced everyone that dared to 
oppose his opinion. Of course the propo- 
sitions advanced or advocated by Marx in 
that meeting were voted down, because 
everyone whose feelings had been hurt by 
his conduct was inclined to support every- 
thing that Marx did not favor. It was 
very evident that not only he had not won 
any adherents, but had repelled many who 
otherwise might have become his followers. 

“From this meeting I took home with 
me a very important lesson: that he who 
would be a leader and teacher of men must 
treat the opinions of his hearers with re- 
spect; that even the most superior mind 
will lose influence upon others if he seeks 
to humiliate those others by constant dem- 
onstrations of his superiority. That publie 
man will be most successful in enlightening 
and winning the ignorant who puts him- 
self upon their standpoint, not with con- 
descension, but with sympathy.” 

Anon. 

(The Register does not publish anony- 
mous letters, but as this one is on a subject 
that by now is of academic interest only 
and as the writer is a Unitarian in good 
standing who thinks of anonymity merely 
as a manifestation of modesty, we permit 
the veil or mask. But this action is not to 
be interpreted as a precedent.—Ed.) 


Open Letter to 
the Directors of 
the Plebeian Forum 


Mr. Herman Gaul, 
34 South Peoria St., 
Chicago. 
Dear Sir: 

I have been reading in The Christian 
Register (Unitarian) of November 16 about 
your Plebeian Forum, and how discour- 
aged the working people are becoming 
about social security. 

While permanent settlement of these 
questions may involve much complex ad- 
justment, it seems as though an important 
immediate step could be taken by replacing 
relief through public works and “raking 
leaves’? with a large set-up for putting all 
the unemployed to work in producing 
things which they could use, and I wish 
your organization might lead off in a de- 
mand for this. 

Some months ago I drew up a bill for a 
Civilian Production Corps which would 
give employment to all needing it, with 
small cash pay, and pay in produced com- 
modities as large as the production would 
make possible. This would not necessitate 
any agitation for abolition of the profit 
system, but only a parallel system for 


those whom “‘business’’ does not want and 
can not take care of. 

When our population was only 100,000,- 
000 business did not languish, but throve. 
Let business now do business with a popu- 
lation corresponding to that, just as the 
old country, and later the Atlantic sea- 
board states, did when the pioneers went 
out by themselves. There was then no at- 
tempt to support these branch-outers by 
taxation, yet they had the chance to work 
and live. 

It seems to me that business makes a 
great mistake in opposing this. Yet it 
does, and it should be shown that mistake. 

My bill was favorably viewed by various 
administrative officials and congressmen. 
The W. P. A. apparently was willing to 
follow such a course, but has been cowed 
by the way business has cracked down on 
efforts already made. Liberal congress- 
men have said nothing can be done with- 
out an order from the Administration. 

If you would be interested, I should be 
glad to send you a copy of the bill, with 
supporting arguments. 

This policy would meet the requirement 
which Mr. Redman states: ‘The worker 
would have a job.” 

Very truly yours, 
Wm. C. Lee. 

1753 Kilbourne Place, 

Washington, D. C. 


These Unitarians 
Are Craftsmen and 


Connoisseurs 
Olive E. McDougall 


A widespread renaissance of interest in 
handicrafts, old and modern, was revealed 
at the Hobby Lobby conducted December 
8 and 9 by the Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
Alliance. Preliminary prospecting by a 
somewhat hesitant committee uncovered a 
rich mine of abilities and skills among its 
members and friends. Further exploration 
proved, also, that there was ‘‘gold in these 
hills” that could easily be sluiced into the 
Alliance treasury. 

Doctors, lawyers, professors, teachers, 
bankers and “tired business men’ proved 
to have avocations that ranged from wood- 
carving to bellringing, while mothers of 
young children, grandmothers and _busi- 
ness women were found to be collectors and 
handicraft workers in unusual fields. All 
townspeople were invited to contribute 
but only handicrafts and collections of 
high merit and interest were admitted to 
the exhibition. Prizes were offered for the 
outstanding article of craftsmanship, for 
the most artistic arrangement of an in- 
dividual exhibit of a craft, for the most 
beautiful home-grown flowering plant, for 
the most attractively wrapped Christmas 
box, and for the loveliest arrangement of 
a Christmas doorway. 


Opening at two o’clock on the first after- 
noon and remaining open throughout the 
evening the Hobby Lobby was thronged 
with townspeople interested in the artistic 
skill of their neighbors and delighted with 
the opportunity to see craftsmen at work 
on block printing, candle dipping, picture 
frame making, pottery, modeling, rug 
making, wood carving (in one family the 
wife demonstrated wood carving while her 
husband showed his skill in making hooked 
rugs), wood working, weaving and silver, 
copper and leather working. There was 
also great interest in exhibitions of book 
binding, glass coloring, petit point, lace, 
hand-painted fabrics, decorated trays, 
boxes, hand-made furniture, painting and 
ship models made by Wellesley people. 
A notable exhibition of photography with 
a continuous showing of colored slides was 
enjoyed by all. A group of women gave a 
continuous performance with their pup- 
pets. A bellringing group entertained 
with Christmas carols at periods through- 
out the evening. The following day large 
numbers of people revisited the show bring- 
ing with them those to whom its fame had 
spread. 

A number of unusual and distinctive 
collections drew many fascinated ob- 
servers, notably a collection of bells and 
bell music, a collection of foreign dolls, a 
table set with cable pattern Sandwich 
glass, a collection of glass and china slip- 
pers, stamps, and a miniature village of 
sma!] figures and buildings from all parts 
of the world. The project also offered an 
opportunity for those who are neither 
craftsmen nor collectors but who have a 
gift for the beautiful arrangement of lovely 
things. 


One room was devoted to children’s arts 
and crafts where examples of painting, 
sketching, wood carving, modeling and 
puppets attracted the large number of chil- 
dren who attended the Hobby Lobby. Two 
home-made diving helmets were of unusual 
interest and a young geologist showed his 
excellent collection of rocks. High-school 
students were allotted a space in which 
they were at work on copper, silver and 
leather. 

The Hobby Lobby, originating as just 
another money-raising effort, developed 
into a community project which enlisted 
the interest and enthusiasm of many quite 
outside the church group. It proved to its 
sponsors that even very busy Americans 
find pleasure and satisfaction in creating 
and collecting objects of beauty. Inci- 
dentally, the show brought crowds whose 
small admission fee and patronage of a 
Christmas sale conducted jointly with the 
exhibition greatly benefited the Alliance 
treasury. 


Matson’s New Post 


Rev. Howard G. Matson, formerly min- 
ister of our Unitarian churches in Houlton, 
Me., and South Natick, Mass., and student 
pastor at Ohio State University, has been 
appointed assistant executive secretary of 
the Welfare Federation of Newark, N. J. 
Mr. Matson’s duties began September 1. 
The Welfare Federation acts as a co- 
ordinating and planning council for eighty- 
one of Newark’s hospitals and social agen- 
cies, and raises funds for fifty of them 
through its Community Chest. The an- 
nual drive just completed raised over 
$765,000. 


RELIGION AT WORK 


THE UNITARIAN RADIO PROGRAM 


Every Sunday at 2 p. m. 
Station WAAB (1410 K), Boston 


Every Friday at 5.30 p. m. 
Station WRUL (World Wide) Shortwave 
(6.04 and 11.73 Meg.) 


Station WRUL 
“Man’s Biological Inheritance” 


Professor George Howard Parker, Biologist, and 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot 


Station WAAB 
“A Christmas Talk” 


Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Milton, Mass. 
Watch for Notice of Later Broadcasts 


Dec. 22 


Dec. 24 
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Young People Doubt 
Idealism of Present War 


The Unitarian-Universalist Conference 
which was held in the Throop Memorial 
Church of Pasadena, Calif., on December 
3, included a special Young People’s ses- 
sion. Grant E. Shepard of the First 
Universalist Church of Los Angeles spoke 
forcefully on ‘Shall Youth Go to War?” 
and a separate young people’s discussion 
followed. 

During this discussion the following 
statement was proposed and adopted unan- 
imously: 

“Believing that violence is not the solu- 
tion for human social problems, we, repre- 
sentatives of the liberal youth of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches of South- 
ern California, gathered in conference on 
December 3, 1939, in Pasadena, go on 
record, personally and as a group, 

a. for the objection of youth to participat- 
ing in any war on overseas territory; 

b. as discouraging any sympathy for the 
so-called issue of ideals in the present 
war; 

¢. as advocating an honest study of the 
causes of the present conflict, followed 
by a conference of all nations inter- 
ested in rational discussion and decision 
and that the United States of America 
lead in calling such a conference. 

This is not merely a resolution, but a re- 
flection of the thinking and attitudes of 
liberal young people in this part of the 
country. 


2 2aah ta 
A Midyear Quiz Or, In The First Church 
of Cambridge Style, Queries for Exam- 
ining Unitarian Consciousness 


~ 


. Can I recall the substance of the resolu- 
tions passed at the annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
May 25, 1939? (See The Christian 
Register, June 1, 1939. 

2. Am I aware of such steps as have been 
taken either through the social relations 
department or otherwise to make ef- 
fective the purpose of these resolutions? 

3. In so far as the resolutions in question 
carried injunctions to local churches, 
have I as an individual in my church, 
Laymen’s League, Alliance, Y. P. R. U., 
or Social Relations Committee, assumed 
any responsibility in securing consid- 
eration of such matters? 

. Has my church at any meeting had a 
report on these resolutions? 

5. Recalling that on May 25, due in part 

to the fact that a substantial number of 

delegates had insufficient information, 
certain resolutions failed of passage, do 

I favor an amendment filed last May, to 

be voted upon in May, 1940, whereby 

resolutions will hereafter be filed at 
least forty-two days prior to the annual 
meeting, thus allowing delegates and 
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local groups about one month for study 
and discussion? 

6. Have I read the eleven resolutions 
enacted at San Francisco as reported in 
The Christian Register of August 31? 

7. Do I know that the committee of the 
department of social relations in October 
passed a resolution urging the repeal of 
the existing embargo and the passage of 
the Neutrality Act by the Special Ses- 
sion of Congress and do I approve of 
this action? 

. Do I believe in the effectiveness and 
soundness of the present custom of 
enacting resolutions on international, 
economic, social and ethical questions 
and on matters involving the protection 
of civil liberties? 

. Can I define, describe, or comment on, 
as the case may warrant, the following: 
proportional representation, Japanese 
embargo, Union Now, relation of ex- 
cessive use of alcohol to juvenile delin- 
quency, the Wagner-Rogers Act? 

Alfred F. Whitman. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


All Souls, Washington 
Holds Historical 
Exhibition 


In connection with the 118th anniver- 
sary celebration of All Souls’ Church, 
Washington, D. C., on Sunday, November 
12, an interesting historical exhibit was 
displayed, and at a tea sponsored by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League on Sunday 
afternoon, the executive secretary, Lau- 
rence C. Staples, spoke regarding various 
items. 

The original minute of the motion made 
by William Eliot (great-grandfather of 
the president of the American Unitarian 
Association) providing for the “erection of 
a place of divine worship upon Unitarian 
principles in the city of Washington,” 
dated August 1, 1820, was shown, as well 
as many other documents. Of special in- 
terest, perhaps, were a letter to William 
Ellery Channing, seeking to enlist his sup- 
port for this undertaking as a national 
enterprise, the subscription list to the 
building fund (including the names of 
John Quincy Adams, John C. Calhoun, 
Judge William Cranch, and others herein- 
after mentioned), record books and reports 
of the first minister, Robert Little, a letter 
from Samuel Gilman, minister at Charles- 
ton, S. C., and author of “Fair Harvard,” 
transmitting contributions of $168 from 
his church and suggesting that some pews 
be set aside for visitors from contributing 
churches (as has been done), a letter from 
Joseph W. Revere of Boston, dated Sep- 
tember 18, 1821, stating the willingness of 
his firm to cast a bell for the new church, 
“warranted with good usage for one year” 
(it still is rung every Sunday), a letter from 
Edward Everett Hale, refusing a call to 
the ministry of the church in 1844 because 
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of his youth (he was then 22 years old) 
and because of the distance from that 
fountain seat of all culture—Boston! 

One of the most valuable possessions of 
the church is the flagon made by Revere 
and “Presented by the society in Hollis 
Street, Boston, to Mr. Charles Bulfinch as 
a testimony of their grateful acknowledg- 
ment for the Elegant Plan furnished them 
for their Meeting House and for his un- 
wearied attention in the execution—1787.’’ 
Mr. Bulfinch, who was also architect for 
the U. S. Capitol, was among the founders 
of the Washington church and designed its 
first building. When Mrs. Bulfinch and 
himself left Washington in June 1830, they 
presented this flagon to the First Unitarian 
Church, Washington. 

Another valuable item is the hymn 
book specially printed for the Washington 
Church in 1821. Out of 101 hymns, only 
eight are found in “Hymns of the Spirit,” 
though none seems particularly unfitted in 
a liberal church. As much cannot be said, 
however, for an “Order of Service for the 
Use of the Children of the First Unitarian 
Church of Washington, to which is added a 
Catechism,” published in 1858. That Uni- 
tarian religious education has made some 
little progress in the last eighty years is 
apparent from this document, which, while 
it states that “‘all creeds written by men 
are liable to error,” nevertheless plays safe 
by teaching the Apostles’ Creed! 

Many of our churches elsewhere un- 
doubtedly have more extensive and valu- 
able historical materials. However, it is 
fine to realize that our Washington church 
with its present achievements also cherishes 
an historic past! 


Reception for Rev. 


and Mrs. F. J. Taylor 


On November 28 the churches of 
Chelmsford and Tyngsboro jointly gave a 
farewell reception to Rev. and Mrs. Floyd 
J. Taylor in recognition of their departure 
for their new duties at the First Parish 
Church of Plymouth, Mass. 

Mr. Taylor has been minister of the 
Chelmsford church for seven years and of 
the Tyngsboro some four years. During 
this time both he and Mrs. Taylor have 
made a host of friends, in both parishes 
and towns, who took this opportunity to 
extend to them good wishes for their new 
and larger work. 

Mr. Taylor has worked untiringly for 
the good of his churches and spared no 
amount of effort to help both societies. 
The Chelmsford parish has more than 
doubled its membership since he came to 
it, while the church school has grown from 
a membership of thirty-five to ninety 
pupils. He has organized an active Y. P. 
R. U. branch which is one of the largest 
in the North Middlesex Conference area. 
He has served for several years as secretary 
of the North Middlesex Conference and 
treasurer of the Regional Church School 


Conference of which he was one of the or- 
ganizers. 

Mrs. Taylor organized an Evening Al- 
liance which has been exceptionally active 
in church affairs in the past two years. 

Both will be sorely missed, but both 
leave with unanimous good wishes for 
good luck and prosperity in the Plymouth 
church. During the evening Mr. Taylor 
was presented with a doctor’s gown and 
Mrs. Taylor received a leather handbag 
as tokens of the esteem in which they are 
held here. 

Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, by the way, are 
receiving congratulations on the arrival of 
a daughter, Marilyn Nye, born December 
7 at the Lowell General Hospital. 


C. DeW. 


An Interfaith Seminar 


Some of the common misunderstandings, 
problems and tasks of Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants were discussed in an Interfaith 
Seminar at the Fourteenth All-Unity 
Students’ Conference, held at Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, on Sunday, No- 
vember 26, from 2.45 to 7.80 p. m., under 
the auspices of the Unitarian-Universalist 
Student Council of Greater Boston. This 
was the first seminar of its kind in connec- 
tion with student conferences in Boston 
and was largely attended. The seminar 
leaders were well-known representatives of 
the three faiths in Boston, Rabbi Beryl 
Cohon of Temple Sinai, Boston, Father 
Michael J. Ahern, S. J., of Weston Col- 
lege, and Dr. Frank Jennings of the Mas- 
sachusetts Council of Churches. One of 


Publicity for 
Your Church 


. The promotion and publi- 
cizing of liberal religion is dif- 
ficult, for it requires special 
knowledge, special procedure, 
and skillful presentation. It 
can be successfully accom- 
plished only by using modern, 
effective promotion methods. 


The American Unitarian As- 


sociation has established a 
new publicity service to help 
you in your: literature distri- 
bution, membership cam- 
paigns, organization problems, 
Every Member Canvass, busi- 
ness and financial problems. 


Write to: 
Unitarian Promotion 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


the important topics which received at- 
tention was that of week-day religious 
education to supplement what is now 
given in the church schools on Sunday. 
The students present in the seminar were 
mostly Unitarian and Universalist, but 
there were also several from other Protes- 
tant churches and a few Catholics and 
Jews. 

Besides the Interfaith Seminar the con- 
ference also offered a round table on Youth 
and the Law, led by Judge John F. Perkins 
of the Boston Juvenile Court, and one on 
the Inter-Democracy Federal Union plan 
of Clarence Streit, conducted by Miss Vera 
Gough. Dr. Charles E. Park of the First 
Church in Boston gave the sermon at the 
vesper service. The offering was given to 
the North End Union of Boston to finance 
some project in the interest of children in 
the North End of Boston. 

The conference was under the general 
direction of Rev. William H. Gysan, 
minister-at-large to students in Greater 
Boston, with Miss Jean Holmes of Sim- 
mons College as student chairman. 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 

(Continued from page 755) 
often far from conventional in the figures 
and similes they employ and for the general 
reader they will gain an added intensity if 
he pauses to reflect that their challenge has 
been met by people much more afflicted 
than himself: those readers who came in 
contact with them through Braille. That 
the author has a happy knack of finding 
his material in unsuspected places and in 
forms which will be new to many of his 
readers is shown by the following intro- 
duction to a meditation on death: 

“As I read the list of Deaths in my eve- 
ning paper, I sometimes find these words 
printed at the end of a notice: ‘May light 
perpetual shine upon him.’ I always like 
to find these words, because they tell me 
that the one who has died was beloved, 
and that those who remain follow him with 
their affectionate prayer into the after- 
life, asking God to keep their dear one in 
his Light, blessing him continually. . .” 

For some of the people, of course, who 
inserted obituary notices that phrase may 
have been more or less formal. But think 
of the force with which it must have struck 
readers to whom it was not only new but 
to whom it came from finger reading rather 
than from vision. 

Occasionally the author will start to 
say something that you have heard a 
thousand times before and just as your 
inner voice murmurs that fact to you he 
gives the old thought a new twist. For 
example: 

“* ‘Blessed are the pure in heart .. .’ 

“But what is it to be pure in heart? 
Many people think that it is only to have 
the heart set free from fleshly desires, to 
have it cleansed from selfishness, jealousy, 
envy, evil speaking. All these are neces- 
sary, but are only the beginning. . . An 


empty heart is by no means the same as a 
pure heart.” 
Eds 


Poems and Illustrations 


Poems of Today: A Collection of the 
Contemporary Verse of America and 
Great Britain, edited by Alice Cecilia 
Cooper. Illustrated by Florence L. Heyn. 
Enlarged edition. Ginn and Company. 


Even if it is published by an educational 
publishing company and possibly with a 
view to the needs of younger students this 
is a delightful book, with a cover which is 
brightly decorative, a selection of poems 
made after exploring the by-ways as well 
as the main thoroughfares of poetic produc- 
tion, and a number of delightful black and 
white illustrations by Florence Heyn who 
is the wife of the minister of our church in 
North Andover, Mass. 

The aim of the compiler is to show how 
poetry has shared in the changes, the fer- 
ment, of the twentieth century. The ar- 
rangement of the book.has not been by 
individual poets but by the territories of the 
spiritual life—‘‘Life in the Open,” “Home 
and Harly Life,” ““Beauty and Truth in the 
Commonplace,” “Hope and High En- 
deavor,” ete. Each poet, therefore, may 
be represented in more than one section, 
but an index of authors enables the total 
contribution of any one poet to the volume 
to be found at a glance. 

Mrs. Heyn’s illustrations in black and 
white are the work of a master of line. 
We especially liked that of the three deer 
at the edge of the pool. 

TNS 


Personals 


As of January 31, 1940, Rev. Cloyd H. 
Valentine has resigned his pastorate at 
the Unitarian church of Lynn, Mass. 

Rey. Herman F. Lion of Salem, N. H., 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Unitarian church of Marlborough, Mass., 
effective January 1. 


Unitarian Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 


Poinciana Mpartments 
260-15tb Ave., A. EB. 
worthy of patronage 
Steam Heat Electric Refrigeration 
New Equipment 


$350 to $450 season rates 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Visit our showrooms when in New York 
COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


131 EAST 23r0. STREET NEW YORK 
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Irresponsibilities 


Dog Raises Theological Issues 


W. H. G. was the first of our fellowship 
to call to our attention the strange be- 
havior of a dog in Ellsworth, Me.—no re- 
lation to the self-made dog who demon- 
strated social psychology for us two or 
three weeks ago—and to ask us to explain 
the Ellsworth dog’s actions. He was 
owned by a Unitarian minister, ‘“‘snitched”’ 
fish from a market, and deposited them on 
the doorstep of the Baptist minister. Our 
correspondent refrains from saying there 
is something fishy about the story—which 
is well authenticated—but suggests that 
the watery element in the Baptist theology 
may have something to do with it. Pos- 
sibly the dog is a humanitarian dog, so to 
speak, and hopes that the Baptist minister 
will restore the fish to their native element. 
Or else, on the principle that no man or 
minister is a hero to his own valet the dog 
is subtly indicating that he would prefer 
to be a Baptist instead of a Unitarian, 
He is a German police dog and, as far as 
we know, Germans have not taken so 
kindly to Unitarianism as have some other 
peoples. Maybe, if there had been a 
Lutheran church in Ellsworth the Lutheran 
minister would have received the fish. 

Incidentally, our correspondent ques- 
tions the ethics of this dog from more than 
one point of view: 

“Another query: Where was the loyalty 
of this dog: Wasn’t he like lots of Uni- 
tarians in doing good for any other cause 
except their own? 

“True, the Unitarian dog should have 
had better religious education and should 
have been trained not to snitch fish, but if 
he must snitch he oughtn’t to advertise 
it at a Baptist manse.”’ 

We fear that if non-fish-snitching has to 
be added to the already large territory of 
religious education it will just get too 
complicated for comfort. 


We Suspect that Aunt of Satirical 
Intent 


A friend recently read ‘The Life and 
Letters of C. M. Sedgwick’—the well 
known novelist of a century ago—edited 
by Mary E. Dewey. She came across the 
following. An orthodox aunt, soon after 
Miss Sedgwick became converted to Uni- 
tarianism, said to her one day as they were 
parting after a visit: “Come and see me as 
often as you can, dear, for you know, 
after this world, we shall never meet 
again.” 


Peace, Perfect Peace 


How refreshing—or would you use some 
other word?—in this time of international 
confusion when Hitler may strike at any 
moment, when Stalin may strike, when the 
C. I. O. may strike, when pneumonia germs 
may strike, to open, at no expense to our- 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious Hfe and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 


Hberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Feunded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home eare for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretarg. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available alse in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 
Por particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League 


wishes you 


A Very Merry Christmas 


and 
A Happy and Prosperous 
New Year 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Dr. Eliot will preach. Evening carol service at 8. 
Church School 9.30 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn- 
{ng prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 4 p. m. 
Children’s Christmas service. 10.30 p. m. Christmas 
Eve candlelight service. Christmas day, morning 
prayer and Holy Communion at 11 a. m. 

Weekday services, 12 noon. Tuesday through 
Friday, December 26-29, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
D. D., First Parish, Milton. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr, Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service ll a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


selves because we are on the exchange list, 
the December Nautilus and to read as the 
first item on the table of contents page the 
words: “Life Is Nicer Now.” Nicer than 
what? 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


No Liquor Sold 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - - + $1.26-156 
Rooms with Bath - - - - - - = = 2.00-2.5¢ 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


